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QUESTIONNAIRES 





Although a few late returns are still strag- 
gling in, the bulk of the camper interest ques- 
tionnaires—the survey to discover how many 
men were interested in what projects—have 
been tabulated. Complete results will be a- 
vailable in all camps within the next week. 


The survey is not now as significant as it 
was originally hoped owing to the recent 
shrinkage in the prospects for certain types 
of special projects. General hospitals, for 
example, ranked high in popularity but it is 
now apparent that there will be very few if 
any more general hospitals available. 

About 3,700 men returned questionnaires 
(3,639 or 70 per cent included in the tabula- 
tion) out of 5,193 then in camp. The results: 


First Also 
Type Choice Interested 
Mental Hospital 
General Hospital 
T.B. Hospital 
Reformatory 
Dairy Farms 
Crestview, Puerto Rico 
War Relocation Authority 
Columbia, etc. 
Beltsville, etc. 
Medical Experiments 29 


Because most men listed several alternate 
choices, the “also interested” list adds up to 
7,201, about twice the number of men voting. 

A total of 322 men expressed no interest in 
any special project. In percentages, this 
means 63.9 per cent of the number in camp 


(Continued on page four) 


WORK OR FIGHT 





The War Manpower Commission moved 
towards total mobilization of civilians for war 
work early this month with a definite “work 
or fight” order directed at those in nones- 
sential jobs. 

It was stated that the army will need 
10,000,000 men by the end of the year. In 
addition the W.M.C. declared 6,400,000 more 
persons are needed in essential industry. 

The so-called “work or fight” order pro- 
vides that after April 1, no one on a list of 55 
or more nonessential activities will be eligible 


for deferment on dependency grounds no_ 


matter how many dependents are claimed. 
Periodic additions to the list were promised 
with the statement that the only safe way to 
avoid induction would be to transfer to a list 
of 35 critical occupations. 

It was hinted that by the end of the year 
there would be no more dependency defer- 
ments. This will be particularly hard on con- 
scientious objectors since there is no official 


(Continued on page 2) 


GRASS EATERS 





Fifty men at Camp Magnolia began eating 
grass this month in a series of tests to deter- 
mine its food value and health properties. 

The tests, sponsored by Dr. Charles F. 
Schnabel of Kansas City, will soon be ex- 
tended to other Brethren camps for a mass 
experiment. Dr. Schnabel is one of the fore- 
most proponents cf the use of dehydrated 
grass tips in normal diets. He claims: 

1. Grass tips have “every known vitamin 
and mineral in probably the most concentrated 
and best balanced combination of any food 
in the world.” 

2. Grass protein is the full equivalent of 
milk protein. ‘Therefore if a person eats four 
ounces of grass tips a day, he would not need 
any fruits or vegetables, meat, milk or eggs. 


3.° Grass is notably free of the many harm- 
ful’ substances found in the leafy green vege- 
tables. Guinea pigs develop into a super 
race on nothing but grass tips, but will die in 
12 weeks on a sole diet of carrots, cabbage 
or lettuce. 

4. It is much cheaper and more available 
than the vegetables it replaces. 

5. It is the only way an adequate job can 
be done in post-war feeding if the U. S. is to 
feed 300,000,000 people. 

Magnolia campers have been divided into 
three groups for the experiment. One group 
will eat no grass tips, the second will get a 
compromise diet and the third will com- 
pletely substitute grass for fruits and vege- 
tables. Careful medical tests of each man 
will be made before and after the tentative 
six-month trial period. 

Early tests to discover the nutrition value 
of grass tips proved highly successful, Dr. 
Schnabel said, but he still needs “a con- 
trolled mass feeding test by an impartial and 
official organization.” This he hopes to a- 
chieve in the Brethren camps. 

The Brethren Service Committee carefully 
investigated Dr. Schnabel’s proposal before 
allowing Magnolia to proceed. It reported, 
“We have received assurance on every side 
that there is no danger at all in the experi- 
ment and that every known fact about the 
matter yould indicate that the men using 


(Continued on page two) 


DEPENDENCY PLUS 





Paul Carl Crowder, Camp Marienville, has 
eight dependent children and all of them since 
Pearl Harbor. 

He married a widow with seven children. 
The eighth was born later but before he re- 
ported to camp Dec. 23. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 





There will very probably be few if any 
general hospitals approved for C.P.S. units, 
at least within the near future, according to a 
clear statement of policy from Selective Serv- 
ice. 

The statement was included in a letter 
from Selective Service, through the War 
Manpower Commission, to a general hospital 
which had applied for help. It stated briefly 
that there were less than 7,000 objectors a- 
vailable, of whom not more than a fourth 
were willing or were capable of being used 
in hospitals. It pointed out also that re- 
quests from mental institutions have already 
far exceeded the supply. 

In view of this situation, Selective Service 
declared it was a better policy to confine its 
efforts to fewer types of projects and’attempt 
to fulfill their needs as far as possible rather 
than distribute the men over a great number 
of projects. 

A similar statement was contained in a 
letter from Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission, to a California 
Congressman. Excerpts from the letter fol- 
low: 

“The Selective Service System is always 
open ‘to suggestions for the use of these indi- 
viduals, and has conscientiously investigated 
the feasibility of carrying out any projects 
which have been presented. 

“However, since at the present time the 
number of these men is less than 7,000, it is 


(Continued on page two) 


LIBRARY FIRE 





The Mark Schrock Library at Camp Cas- 
cade Locks burned to the ground the night of 
Jan. 28, destroying what was believed to be 
one of the largest camp libraries in C.P.S. 

‘The library included an extensive collection 
of Director Mark Schrock’s personal books 
which he had given to the camp. Several 
other departments in the building, an art 
room and the camp paper’s mimeograph e- 
quipment and stocks, were also déstroyed. 
The building was a converted C.C.C. type 
structure, 

A fire line was formed despite two to three 
feet of snow on the ground. Flames were soon 
out of control, however, and campers coricen- 
trated on an” attempt to keep the blaze from 
spreading to other buildings. 

Cause of the fire was thought to be defective 
electrical wiring. The library stove was cold 
at the time. 

The evening before, the project superinten- 
dent had conducted a safety meeting with the 
entire camp personnel, reviewing fire fight- 
ing procedure and warning the men about 
overheated stoves and overloaded electrical 
circuits, 
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WORK OR FIGHT 
(Continued ) 


provision for the dependents of C.P.S, men 
and few jobs on the critical list which would 
be acceptable to most objectors. 

‘The “work or fight” order caused an imme- 
diate reaction in Congress. The House Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee at once scheduled 
hearings on the need for such an order. Con- 
cern was expressed at the W.M.C.’s use of 
the Selective Service Act “as a club” to get 
civilians into essential industry. One Con- 
gressman described the action as “another 
flagrant assumption of authority not specif- 
ically granted by Congress.” 

Several bills were proposed in answer, a- 
mong them the proposal of Representative 
Fulmer of South Carolina to compel the de- 
ferment of bona fide farm workers and to 
make soldiers available for farm work in a- 
reas where there are serious labor shortages. 
The bill would -grant automatic deferment 
until Jan.-1, 1944 to anyone “engaged in any 
capacity in the production of any agricultural 
commodity.” A soldier who was farming dur- 
ing 1942 would be put on inactive duty for 
farmwork until January, 1944. 





The list of nonessential activities dealt 
mainly with “luxury” occupations and in- 
cluded the manufacture of such items as 
house decorations, art goods, decorative glass- 
ware, jewelry, ornamental metalwork, greet- 
ing cards and picture post cards, signs and 
advertising displays. It listed as nonessen- 
tial trades: antiques, beer, wines and liquors, 
custom tailors and furriers, candy, confec- 
tionery and nuts, florists, jewelers, novelty 
dealers and tobacconists. 


Nonessential services include au*o rental, 
night clubs, dancing, music, theatrical or art 
schools, parking lots, photographic studios, 
Turkish baths, massage parlors, clothing 
rental, porter.services and social escort serv- 
ices. 


In .addition'the order listed specific occupa- 
tions including bartenders, etc., hairdressers, 
a good many ‘hotel service men, charmen, 
elevator operators and starters, gardeners, 
newsboys, soda dispensers, ushers and valets. 


All men ‘eligible for induction in these oc- 
cupatioris must have changed, or applied to 
the U.'S. Employment Service for a change, 
to a job not on this list and preferably one 
on the essential list by April 1 or suffer the 
consequences, the order stated, 


THE REPORTER 
SPECIAL PROJECTS (Cont'd) 





felt that from an administrative standpoint it 
is desirable to utilize their services among as 
few types of projects as possible from those 
which the conscientious objector will perform 
in a creditable manner. 

“While it is realized that there are individ- 
uals who have special skills to perform cer- 
tain individual types of work, it is felt best 
to utilize these skills within the projects now 
in ne ges rather than scatter them as indi- 
viduals over the country where keeping 
track of them and checking on their efforts 
would become almost an insurmountable job 
without setting up a very large administra- 
tive organization.” 


* * * 


Three new mental hospitals have been ap- 
proved: New Hampshire State Hospital at 
Concord, N. H.; Brattleboro Retreat at Brat- 
tleboro, Vt.; and Augusta State Hospital, 
Augusta, Me. The former two will be 
Friends units and men have already been 
selected from New England camps. Admin- 
istration of the Maine hospital has not yet 
been decided. Each unit will comprise 25 
men, 

The possibility of using from 200-400 men 
in Massachusetts mental hospitals, mention- 
ed in the last issue of The Reporter, has dis- 
appeared after a firm objection from the 
American Legion. The same objection block- 
ed the opening of the Gardner, Mass., hos- 
pital a year ago. 


DISCHARGES 


For Military Service: 
ttane: John A. Stanavage, Ernest G. Kin 
Lagro: Howard E. Filbrun, Chester A. Werstler 
Cascade Locks: Paul D. Holtzman, Robert C. Johnson 
Magnolia: Raymond Foshee 
Warner: Jack P. O’Shaugnessy 
For Physical Disability: 
Belton: Dwight D. Mitchell 
Fort Collins: Richard M. Showalter 
West Campton: Robert R. Reed 
Big, Flats : Mag G. Washburn, Frederick G. Kalad 
enry C. Liebfried, George S. Liebfried, Alfred 
Percivalle, Hervey y. Coftin 








TRANSFERS 
Luray to Terry: Elton J. Aeschliman, Atrenis E. Kan- 
agy, Seth J. Lapp, Carl Schmucker, Orville Stutz- 


man, John A. Tro i. Eli A. Weaver, Paul R. Yothers 
Wesving Water to Harold E. Birkey, Merle V. 
Byer, Kenneth H. ‘Charles, Ralph D. Hartzler, Kyle 
ee a eed, Paul M. Springer, Willard H. Unruh, Ottis 
Fort Collins to Terry: Leander A. Becker, Arlo J. 
Ewy, Harry Gascho, Paul P. Gross, Joseph Hofer, 
Sterling L. Noel, Emanuel Oswald, Lyle W. Schweit- 
zer, Alva Yoder 
Placerville to Freve, Utah: John B. Lee, Jr., Eldon L. 


Morse, Eddie W. Kauffman, Harold W. Oswald, EI- 
vett H. Brown, Sheldon J. Brown, Arnold Claassen, 
Walter Fast 

North Fork to Provo: David Anderson, Erwin A. Bul- 
ler, Arthur Jost, Titus L. a e samen M. Miller, 
Moses H. oder, Samuel 

Denison to Lima, Ohio: A ft u 9 " Dick, Rigerd 
Herschberger, Clement C. erschberger, 
Martin, Ammon H. Miller, Dorsa M. Mishler, Frank 
V. Schmidt, Raymond A. Schreck, Noah B. Troyer, 
Melvin J. vote 3 Jr. 


Luray to one Park, N. J.: Eugene G. Carper 
Arthur S. vaybill, ay ‘M. Wen er, Daniel D. Hoke, 
Peter R. Lausch, Russell H. artin, Raymond E. 

Troyer, Alva J. Schlabach, Ira Miller, Irwin L. 

Witmer, Charles D. Ruf enacht, Oswald W. Bell, 

Thomas R. Hastings, Elvin G. Lefever, Curvin D. 

Nace, Jr., Ivan B. Petersheim, Samuel L. Horst 


Hagerstown to Greystone Park: Mose M. Miller, a 
ter L. Ogburn, Thurman K. Burkhart, Allen 
Dourte, Chester B. Nolt, Jonas L. Mullet, Ralph E 
Bender, Noah L,. Burkhalter, Daniel S. Hostetler, 

Mn my: ee hort M su 
4 ts to ro: Maynar son 

Merom to Cleveland: Bolton Deven Charles F 

ox 

by =! to Chicago: Norbert J. Zeimes, Robert W. 

avda 

Waldport to Chicago: Charles E. Higbee 

Merom to Chicago: Graham V. Sincek, Carl B, Bassler 


February 15 


More C.P.S. men may be assigned to units 
already operating as the result of a Selective 
Service Survey. Many institutions are badly 
understaffed, one reporting that it has less 
than half its required attendants and needs 
212 more orderlies in addition to 25 other 
vacancies. 

” » ” 

Robert L. Montgomery of Camp San Di- 
mas is the second C.P.S. man to be assigned 
to the War Relocation Authority. Montgom- 
ery goes to the Poston, Ariz., center to help 
in its industrial arts program, woodworking, 
hand crafts, etc. The first camper was Emil 
Sekerak who has been a clerical worker at 
the Abrams, Utah, center for several months. 

Present indications point to slow progress 
into W.R.A. centers although Barrett Hol- 
lister of the Special Projects section who has 
visited the directors of relocation areas stat- 
ed that he thought it was only a ‘question of 
time. It seems likely that this work might 
ultimately require two men in each of the 
ten centers, depending upon individual de- 
mand. Requirements might be for labora- 
tory technicians, accountants, recreational di- 
rectors, farm managers, poultry men or 
clerks. 

* * * 

A total of 14 new dairy testers have been 
approved, ten for Pennsylvania and four for 
Illinois. The Pennsylvania men will be se- 
lected through the M.C.C. and will have a 
two-week training period at Penn State be- 
ginning March 3. The Illinois men _ will 
come from Camp Merom. 

Transportation for the dairy testers is fur- 
nished by the local co-operative groups and 
the men may be driving horses and buggies 
from farm to farm, thanks to the gas and 
tire shortage. 

* * . 

Final details of the fire fighting parachutist 
project, physical exams, methods of recruit- 
ing, insurance, transportation, the secondary 
project, etc., are being drawn up. There will 
be an opportunity for everyone to volunteer. 
Whether the final number selected will be 
more or less than 60 will depend on the num- 
ber of parachutes Forest Service can secure. 

* * * 

Men on detached dairy farm service are 
still in the process of being reclassified as es- 
sential farmers and are now awaiting formal 
requests from their employers. Five of the 
men in Madison County, N. Y., originally from 
Kane, and one in Hartford County, Conn., 
from Coshocton, stated they would rather ‘re- 
turn to camp and ffieir ‘transfers are going 
through. 

Vacancies will probably be filled by volun- 
teers from those now in camp. 


GRASS EATERS (Continued) 





grass will fare better than the others.” 

Regarding its health properties, Dr. Schna- 
bel pointed to an experiment in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., where seven school children gained 
substantial amounts -after taking grass pills. 
He said further: 

“I have yet to see a cold get beyond the 
sniffle stage on a person eating two ounces 
of grass tips a day.” 


1943 





BY DOG TEAM 





Robert William Mervyn, Jr., an Alas- 
kan fisherman and conscientious ob- 
jector, has been assigned to detached 
service with the division superintendent 
of Forest Service at Petersburg, Alaska. 

C.P.S. is now bounded on the north 
by the Arctic Ocean, on the west by the 
Hawaiian Islands (two men) and on 
the east and south by Puerto Rico (11 
men). 











GOVERNMENT NOTES 





The National War Service bill, described in 
the last issue of The Reporter, has been in- 
troduced in both houses of Congress during 
the past week. Originally written by Gren- 
ville Clark, New York attorney, it was spon- 
sored in the Senate by Warren R. Austin of 
Vermont, and in the House by J. W. Wads- 
worth of New York, also one of the sponsors 
of the Selective Service Act. 

The bill provides machinery to draft for 
noncombatant service able bodied men from 
18 to 65 and women from 18 to 50. 

Other new bills include: 

S. 41 To provide for universal service and 
total mobilization. 

S. 239 To hold for deportation aliens who 
refuse to bear arms in defense of the United 
States, and for other purposes. H.R.1183 
would deport aliens who are eligible for cit- 
izenship but who fail to declare their inten- 
tions of becoming citizens. 

Four proposals to amend the Selective 
Service Act: two which would provide army 
service for striking war workers; one to 
provide deferment by law for farmers with 
dependents; and the fourth to see to it that 
no man in a deferred classification would be 
drafted until all more available classifica- 
tions within the same state are exhausted 
(for example no head of.a family would be 
called until all single men without depend- 
ents and all married men with no children in 
the state had been called). 

Two bills to continue the pay of those in 
the armed forces, one for six months ‘after 
the war, the other for a year. 

* * * 


Within the next week or so, a bill to ex- 
tend the benefits of the Employee Compensa- 
tion Act to conscientious objectors will be 
introduced into Congress. The proposal car- 
ries the recommendation of Major General 
Lewis B. Hershey and will probably be iden- 
tical with the ~bill which passed ~the Senate 
but which died in the House during the last 
Congress. 

+ * * 

Ethelbert A. Broaster, Negro of New Or- 
leans, was recently sentenced to 15 years for 
conspiracy to violate the ‘Selective Service 
Act, according to the United Press. He was 
a leader in the “International. Reassemble oi 
the Church of Freedom League.” 

Another Negro, Roscoe Barnes, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Moslem, received a six-eighteen 


THE REPORTER 
MEET THE N.S.B.R.0. 





In this issue, The Reporter continues 
its description of the various NSBRO 
departments with an outline of the 
functions of the Special Projects 
Section. 


It is generally conceded that at least a par- 
tial answer to a good many C.P.S. problems, 


better projects, more interesting work, bet- 


ter utilization of talents, more social life, 
maintenance, and to some degree dependency, 
all can be found in the various special proj- 
ects. 

As such, they come under the jurisdiction 
of the Special Projects Section, a group of 
five people whose avowed intention is work- 
ing themselves out of a job—getting a satis- 
factory project for everyone that wants it. 


They admit they have a long way to go. 
As of Jan. 28, there were 580 men on main- 





month sentence for refusal to carry a regis- 
tration card. 
* . * 

The War Manpower Commission is at- 
tempting to push voluntary registration of 
women over 18 for war work. In areas 
where there are critical labor shortages, 
postal carriers may soon distribute applica- 
tion blanks to all eligible women in the area. 

* * . 

Selective Service has added to its list of 
essential occupations 120 key jobs in the 
communications field and 34 essential jobs in 
the repair and hand trade services. The first 
list deals only with newspapers, magazines, 
syndicates, radio, television, telegraph and 
telephone services. The second includes au- 
to mechanics, electricians, blacksmiths, lock- 
smiths and roofing repair men. 

Such lists serve only as guides to local 
boards which still have final decision, Selec- 
tive Service emphasized. 

7 . . 

Doctors, dentists, veterinarians and osteo- 
paths, as well as premedical, medical students 
or internes in any of those fields are eligible 
for occupational deferment as “necessary to 
the health, safety and welfare of the nation,” 
according to instructions from Selective Serv- 
ice. Deferment in such cases is not absolute 
but is up to the discretion of local boards. 

* * * 

Men classed as essential farmers (II-C and 
III-C) are free to move around but should 
notify their local boards when they intend to 
work on another farm or change their occupa- 
tion, according to Selective Service. Any 
change must be judged by the board to be 
“in the best interests of the war effort.” No 
one in II-C or III-C is permitted to volunteer. 

Selective Service has also revised its list of 
agricultural “units” and points out that the 
essential farmer class is not necessarily limited 
to those who have 16 units or more, but that 
the figure 16 was meant more as a guide for 
local boards. It recommends, however, that 
no man be so classified unless he has at least 
eight such units and is badly needed in the 
community. 


(Continued on page four) 
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tenance projects and about 50 more in such 
sought after posts as Puerto Rico, Crestview 
and research positions. Since that time a- 
bout 150 more vacancies have been approved 
although not all of them are filled. The spe- 
cial projects’ rate of increase has not yet 
caught up with the general C.P.S. 
over any extended period of time. 


increase 


The section hopes, however, to have at 
least 2,500 men in maintenance work by the 
end of the year. This, in fact, is the figure 
on which the 1943 C.P.S. budget is based, 
10,000 in C.P.S., one quarter of whom are 
in special projects. 

“Most of these men will probably be in two 
major fields, mental hospitals and farm work,” 
explained T. E. Shearer, head of the section 
“However we also hope to be able to broad- 
en the scope of special projects, getting more 
work such as the “guinea pig” experiments, 
dairy testing, W.R.A., and reformatories.” 

Regarding farm work, he has already been 
assured by John O. Walker, chief of the Ag- 
ricultural Labor Bureau of the War Food 
Administration, that there will be a place for 
C.O.’s in harvesting this year. Mr. Walker 
also plans to use Mexicans and migrants. 


Primary function of the section is to open 
up new projects. It has little to do with 
selection of men or administration of projects 
once they are started; those are agency du- 
ties. The N.S.B.R.O. scouts proposed proj- 
ects, tries to arrange preliminary details and 
presents them to Selective Service for ap- 
proval. 

Barrett Hollister is field man in the far 
west, Claude Shotts for the mid-west. In 
the east the job is handled by the Washing- 
ton office and in co-operation with the oper- 
ating agencies. All reports and suggestions 
are cleared through Tom Shearer who, with 
the help of Arnold Olena, an assignee, and 
Miss Elva Newswanger comprise the office 
staff. Olena has recently been working full 
time tabulating questionnaires, another spe- 
cial projects’ responsibility. 

“A good many good ideas for projects have 
come from campers,” Tom Shearer said. 
“Please keep it up. It may be some time 
before we can give you any definite report 
on them but you can be assured we'll carry 
them as far as we can.” 
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QUESTIONNAIRES (Cont'd) 





interested, 6.2 per cent not interested and 
29.9 per cent unknown. 


About 27.7 per cent of the total camp 
strength, 1,440 men, wanted post-war work 
with 182 men specifying the United States, 
634 men asking for work abroad and 624. will- 
ing to take either. 


Interest in reconstruction work was further 
indicated by answers to the educational pro- 
gram section. A total of 1,942 men voted for 
one or more of the following specialized 
camps: 


Relief, Reconstruction 
Religious Study 

Soil Conservation 
Co-operatives 
Community Living 
Forestry 

Housing 
Miscellaneous 

Non- Violence 

Latin America 


There was a considerable request for cor- 
respondence courses provided a special rate 
could be secured. With 1,131 men voting, 
there were 313 votes for languages; 342 for 
social science, English and the arts; 584 for 
agriculture, mechanical arts, technical and 
scientific; and 214 for other courses. 


More visiting lecturers were also in great 
demand. There were 978 requests for reli- 
gious speakers; 894 for talks on economic 
problems; 866 for pacifism and nonviolence; 
762 for current events; 647 for racial issues; 
and 225 for other lecturers. 


RESOLUTION 





The Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations, representing about 4,000 high 
school and college counsellors, deans and ad- 
visers, adopted the following resolution at a 
recent meeting in New York: 


“Conscientious objectors should be neither 
encouraged nor condemned but should be re- 
ferred to the National Service Board for Re- 
ligious Objectors, Washington, D. C., for 
further information.” 


NEW REPORT 





An 1l-page, mimeographed “Notes of the 
Evolution of the Provisions for Conscientious 
Objectors in the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940” has been prepared by E. 
Raymond Wilson of the Friends War Prob- 
lems Committee. It can be obtained for ten 
cents from the.American Friends . Service 
Committee. 


THE REPORTER 
C.P.S. SCHOOL 





The second C.P.S. Administrative Training 
School got under way Feb. 8 in Washington, 
D. C. with 50 director and camper students. 
Until the end of the month the men will 
study details of camp administration and dis- 
cuss techniques of handling basic problems. 

Some of the men met for a few days in 
their various administrative agency offices 
before coming to Washington although trans- 
portation difficulties prohibited 100 per cent 
attendance. Similar agency discussions may 
be held after the close of the Washington 
sessions. 


GUADALCANAL C.O. 





A United Press story from Guadalcanal 
reports that a conscientious objector has been 
recommended for citation for bravery. 

The objector is Private Orville Cox, a Sev- 
enth Day Adventist from New Richmond, 
O., “who refuses to carry a weapon or kill 
Japs.” He was recommended for citation 
aftér crawling forward under heavy Japanese 
machine gun and rifle fire to tend the wounds 
of two infantrymen.. 


BLOOD DONATIONS 





The Office of Civilian Defense is attempt- 
ing to build up supplies of blood plasma for 
use in civilian disasters. Such blood was used, 
for example, after the Boston night club fire 
and the recent Maryland train wreck. 

The O.C.D. is conducting its drive for blood 
donations because most blood banks are 
primarily for military use. Any one interested 
should apply at his local O.C.D. office. 


COL. MCLEAN 





Lieut. Col. Franklin A. McLean, Camp 
Operations Section of Selective Service, 
spoke recently to the men at Camp Sideling 
Hill. He said, as quoted in the camp paper: 

“It is a good thing under our system of 
government to grant privileges to a minority 
for thus are the principles of democracy kept 
alive. It is therefore beneficial for the future 
of our country to have such groups-as are in 
Civilian Public Service camps.” 


AGENCY STATISTICS 





As of Feb. 5, there were 5,852 men in C.P. 
S. and 535. more under assignment. The fol- 
lowing numbers were under the administra- 
tion of the various operating agencies: 


Mennonite Central Committee 
American Friends Service’ Committee 1,510 
Brethren Service Committee 1,471 
Ass’n of Catholic Conscientious Objectors 91 
Methodist Commission on World Peace 29 
Detached Service 137 


2,614 


February 15, 1943 


Sec. 562 P. L. & R. 


C.P.S. CAMPS 





No. 79, Provo, Utah, State (mental) Hos- 
pital, M.C.C., 15 assignees. 

No. 80, Lyons, N. J., Veterans’ Facility 
(mental hospital), B.S.C. 

No. 81, Middletown, Conn., State (mental) 
Hospital, B.S.C. ; 

No. 82, Newton, Conn., Fairfield State 
(mental) Hospital, B.S.C. 

No. 83, Warren, Pa., State (mental) Hos- 
pital, A.F.S.C. 

No. 84, Concord, N. H., State (mental) 
Hospital, A.F.S.C. 

No. 85, Howard,.R. I., State (mental) Hos- 
pital, M.C.C. 

No. 86, Mt. Pleasant, Ia., State (mental) 
Hospital, M.C.C. 

No. 87, Brattieboro, Vt., Brattleboro Re- 
treat (mental hospital), A.F.S.C. 

No. 88, Augusta, Me., State (mental) Hos- 
pital. 


PUBLICITY 





From an AP feature story on William Lyon 
Phelps, New Haven, Conn.: 


“One of our leading American humorists 
said ten years ago that if America really be- 
lieved in preparedness we should at once be- 
gin to build enormous prisons to house the 
number of conscientious objectors. 

“And it will be remembered that about the 
same time the Oxford Union, a body of un- 
dergraduates, voted that under no circum- 
stances would they fight for King or country. 

“Now the number of conscientious objec- 
tors is surprisingly few because it is clear to 
everyone that this war is an out-and-out 
fight between liberty and slavery. 

“It is unlike any other war the world has 
ever seen.” 


Regarding the future, he said, 


“If we win this war and the Allies can all 
remain in harmony, there will be no next war 
—not on a large scale, anyhow.” 


GOVERNMENT NOTES 
(Continued ) 


- The new list of units is more complete than 
the last and contains a good many changes. 
Any man seeking II-C classification should 
ask for the latest definition of essential crops 
at his local board. 

The Jan. 1 Reporter was in error on the 
number of fruit trees needed for a unit. This 
should have read “one acre of fruit trees” and 
has since been revised to one acre in a bear- 
ing orchard (irrigated), two acres in ‘a non- 
irrigated bearing orchard and ‘five acres in a 
non-bearing orchard. 
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CAMPER COST 





Because of the increased number of men 
in C.P.S., the average estimated cost per 
month per man has been reduced from $35 
to $30, beginning Jan. 1, 1943. 


GOVERNMENT NOTES 


‘The Thomas amendment to the Selective 
Service Act eliminating all provision. for con- 
scientious objectors, was considered and ta- 
bled by the Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee last week. 

The bil? was brought up in executive ses- 
sion so nothing official is known on what dis- 
cussion might have occurred. It is under- 
stood, however, that the measure is not dead 
and may be brought up for reconsideration 
at any time. 

The same committee the same day approv- 
ed the Selective Service Act amendment to 
provide government compensation for C.O.’s. 
An identical bill in the House was referred to 
the House Military Affairs Committee and 
has not yet been scheduled for a hearing. 

The C.O. compensation bill was introduced 
into both Senate and House at the request of 
Selective Service. It provides that benefits of 
the government Employees’ Compensation 
Act be extended to cover C.O.’s in case, of 
disability or death. Benefits would be com- 
puted on the basis of an imaginary,, $42 
monthly pay although no benefits would be 
paid until after a man’s release. 

Another bill, the proposed “National Mil- 
itary Training Act of 1943” was introduced 
with little variation into both Houses by Rep- 
resentative James Wadsworth ind Senator 
Chan Gurney. 

The bill provides for permanent peace-time 
conscription for all male citizens and resident 
aliens reaching the age of 18, or within three 
years. Service would be for one year in the 
army or navy and trainees for four years 
thereafter would be subject to additional re- 
fresher courses as reservists. The act would 
become effective six months after the conclu- 
sion of the war. 

The measure declares “that the reserves of 
tramed military manpower built up art such 
enormous expense of blood and treasure dur- 
ing the present war should be maintained in 
full vigor for the peace and security of future 
generations.” It aiso states that “there can 
be no thoroughly eftective- national defense 
system that does not rest upon the prim ‘ple 
that all citizens of a free state should be train- 
ed to defend their country.” 

No provisions for C.O.’s were included. 





7-_ *+ + * 


Selective Service regulations regarding 
presidential appeals state that when the vote 
of the appeal board isn’t unanimous, the reg 


(Continued on page four) 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 





Special C.P.S. projects have been broad- 
ened in several directions during the past two 
weeks. Principal developments include: 

1. The agreement of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, to 
use up to 200 men in its mapping and sur- 
veying operations. Krom 50 to 100 men may 
be sent to Alaska. 

2. Expansion of eight existing mental hos- 
pital units and the approval of three others. 

3. Approval of units in two state training 
schools for children. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey wants 
men for its field surveying parties, and may 
later need men in the Washington office in 
the actual preparation of the maps and 
charts. Field parties may be sent all over 
the country although the first group of 15-20 
men would probably go to Texas. Another 
large group is needed in the Upper Yukon 
Territory, Alaska. 

Some concern has been expressed over the 
defense implications of such work with the 
result that the operating agencies have de- 








Percentage of men on C.P.S. main- 
tenance projects has jumped from 
11.4 to about 22 since Dec. 1. There 
is now room for 1,336 men in de- 
tached service and special projects 
already approved. 

This is a potential rather than an 
actual percentage since not all these 
men have been assigned. There 
should be no administrative delay in 
getting them there, however, since 
all a provals have been secured. 





clined to commit themselves on the number 
of campers that might bs interested but de- 
cided to let each man decile for himself. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey has been 
in operation since 1807 and all projects on 
which C.P.S. men would be engaged have 
been planned for years. Its work, however, 
is the basis for almost all official maps, in- 
cluding those of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, and some of its long-term plans now 
have a defense significance, even though the 
same areas would ultimately be surveyed 
and mapped, war or no war. 

The C.G.S. is a civilian agency, far enough 
removed from defense work that it has been 
unable to secure “defense” deferments for its 
personnel. It has further assured the N.S. 
B.R O. that C.P.S. men would not be used 
on its more questionable projects. 

2 8 4 

A total of 255 more places in mental hos- 
pitals ave been opened up both in new in- 
stitutions and those already approved. New 
hospita.s include: 


(Continued en page two) 


PRISON FIGURES 





New, and this time official, figures on the 
number of draft violators have been secured 
irom the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

As of Feb. 20, 1943, a total of 2,925 men had 
received prison sentences for violation of 
some phase of the Selective Service Act. Of 
these, 1,775 were still in prison on that date 

The Federal Bureau’s count of conscien- 
tious objectors then in prison totaled 975, in- 
cluding £25 Jehovah’s Witnesses. In addition 
there were about 100 Moslems and Puerto 
Rican Nationalists who are admittedly not 
pacifists but still refuse to go into the army. 

About 100 of the remaining 45 per cent in 
prison on nonconscientious grounds, are un- 
dergoing mental care while about 600 are 
classed as strict “evaders.” 

It is not known how many of the 1,150 who 
have already served prison terms are C.O.’s, 
but it was doubted by the N.S.B.’s Advisory 
Section if the same percentage could be ap- 
plied. Taking a conservative estimate of 300, 
including 200 Jehovah’s Witnesses, that would 
raise the total number of C.O.’s sentenced to 
prison in this war to approximately 1,275. 

The continuing increase in the number of 
prison sentences for overall violations can be 
shown in the following table: 


During 1941 
January through June, 1942 786 
July through December, 1942 1,300 
January to Feb. 20, 1943 427 


412 


ELKTON FIRE 





Fire completely destroyed a dormitory at 
Camp McKinley, an Elkton, Oreg., side 
camp, the evening of Feb. 6 with a high loss 
of personal and government property. 

The blaze was the second bad fire in 
C.P.S., following within ten days the burn- 
ing of the library at Cascade Locks. 

All 20 men occupying the dormitory were 
in the dining room at the time and flames 
were out of control when discovered. An 
overheated wood stove was blamed. 

The following campers suffered a 
plete loss of personal property: Irving Gib- 
erson, Kenneth Schmoe, Willis Guthrie, 
John Broy, Lee Lumpkin, Charles Johnson 
and Alfred Johnson. Four others, Wayne 
Jones, Edwin Stephenson, John Dixon and 
Charles Grunau, lost part of their belong- 
ings. The loss included about $100 in per- 
sonal cash, 

Government equipment destroyed includ- 
ed 22 cots, 12 mattresses, 35 blankets and a 
number of comforters, sheets, pillows and 
barrack bags. The cots and mattresses had 
been borrowed from the former C.C.C, Camp 
Sitkum, 


com- 
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GRASS EATERS 


With 80 men now in the Camp Magnolia 
grass-eating experiments, campers are still 
enthusiastic but are beginning to have se- 
rious doubts if grass will ever replace the 
old-fashioned Thanksgiving dinner. 

'The grass, dehydrated and prepared in 
pellet form, can be sprinkled on salad, it 
was reported, put in soup, or tossed down 
like salted peanuts, but without any chew- 
ing. Its chief drawback is the odor and 
taste. 

Only cereal grass tips are used, such as 
oats, rye, wheat or barley, and experiment- 
ers are put through a week’s warm-up pe- 
riod to prevent nausea and after effects that 
might follow too sudden an introduction. 

Thirty-two of the men are on a so-called 
high-cost diet, 24 on moderate-cost—one 
ounce of grass per day—and 24 in the low- 
cost group eating three ounces a day. The 
test will continue for a minimum of four 
months. 











THE REPORTER 
TRAINING SCHOOL 





The second C.P.S. Administrative Training 
School was scheduled to close last Saturday 
in Washington although three groups con- 
tinue this week in specialized sessions. 


Directors of Friends’ camps meet in Phil- 
adelphia while the entire Brethren group re- 
mains in Washington Feb. 1 and 2 for discus- 
sions of general policy and procedure. The 
Mennonites who did not attend the pre-schoo! 
conference in Akron, Pa., meet there for sev- 
eral days. 


Highlights of the three-week school term, 
the men reported, were the trips to Sykesville 
and Beltsville, talks by Howard Gill of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons and Ray Wilson 
of the Friends War Problems Committee, and 
the discussions on Washington complications. 

A few selected quotations—from Major 
General Lewis B. Hershey, in reference to a 
question on the better utilization of man- 
power: 

“I have been the stumbling block in prevent- 
ing some of you from doing things in which 
I am sure you would do a constructive job. 
Take a piano player, for example. How long 
can I justify keeping that man at a piano as- 
suming he is healthy and under 38?” 

And, regarding foreign service: 

“I have never opposed your training for 
service abroad. The public relations problem 
there is helped out considerably by the dis- 
tance involved—particularly when there is a 
sea in between.” 

And from Colonel Lewis F. Kosch: 


“If C.P.S. doesn’t work out, I only lose a 
job; you fellows lose a cause.” 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


(Continued ) 





Big Spring, Tex., B.S.C., 25 men. 
Terrell, Tex., B.S.C., 25 men. 
Ypsilanti, Mich., M.C.C., 40 men. 
Units to be expanded are: 


Philadelphia State Hospital 5 men 
Williamsburg, Va. a 
Middletown, Conn. i 
Norwich, Conn. ia 
Newtown, Conn. } it 
Farnhurst, Del. ae 
Rhode Island State = 
Greystone, N. J. and 

Marlboro, N. J. to divide = 


In addition, two institutions for mentally ar- 
rested children have been approved: the Mans- 
field Industrial School, Mansfield, Conn., for 
15 men under Brethren administration, and the 
Training School at Vineland, N. J., for 10 men 
under the M.C.C. 

Both institutions are modern, well equipped 
and progressive. Indications are that the work 
will be largely ward attendant duties with 
some call for instructors, recreation super- 
visors and maintenance men. 


2... & 


Training for the parachute fire fighting 
project will start April 15 at Missoula, Mont. 
Application blanks are now being printed 
and will be distributed to all camps through 
the agencies. 

It is understood that the training period 


February 15 
WOMEN’S DRAFT 





Complete exemption for women conscien- 
tious objectors, in the event of a women’s 
draft, will be the first goal of the groups 
represented on the N.S.B.R.O.’s Council on 
Civilian Service. 

Failing that, the Council thought it would 
be wise to designate several broad fields in 
which women might reasonably work if the 
proposed National Service Act is passed. 

Attending the Council’s meeting Feb. 15 in 
Philadelphia were representatives from the 
three service committees, the F.O.R., Meth- 
odist Board of Missions, Episcopal Pacifist 
Fellowship, Women’s International League, 
A.C.C.O. and the N.S.B.R.O. 

The Council felt that the following fields 
might be suitable for women C.O.’s, as well 
as for the men that might come under the 
provisions of the act: education, social wel- 
fare, public health, safety and welfare, ag- 
riculture, religious work, co-operatives—as 
a vocation, and government agencies con- 
nected with such activities. 

It was agreed to press first for absolute 
exemption, or if that is impossible, deter- 
ment on condition the C.O. enter or stay in 
one of the designated service areas. If this 
also is not possible, the groups will ask for 
both government units under civilian con- 
trol and civilian projects privately financed. 

It was also agreed that establishment of 
camps for women similar to the present 
C.P.S..camps would be both difficult and un- 
desirable. 





will last about a month after which the men 
will probably be divided into three groups 
of 20 men each and located near emergency 
landing fields, perhaps in Montana, Wash- 
ingtou and Idaho. 

During the summer fire season, the men 
will be engaged in some secondary project 
while not actually “smoke jumping” and 
will be free at the end of the season to go 
back to their camps or elect some other 
project. 

Under a memorandum of understanding 
between the U.S. Forest Service and the 
N.S.B.R.O., the government will provide 
maintenance for the men, all special cloth- 
ing and equipment and all necessary trans- 
portation. The Peace Churches will supply 
medical attention, the $2.50 monthly allow- 
ance, insurance and administrative control. 
Normal leaves and furloughs will be al- 
lowed as far as is consistent with the work 
project. 

Applicants should be between 18 and 35 
years old, weigh between 130 and 190 Ibs., 
have good eyesight and hearing and be in 
sound health. 

+ . 7 7 


The U. S. Forest Service is also selecting 
seven men, probably from Cooperstown, for 
detached service in the Allegheny Forest 
Area, near Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The men will 
make an economic survey of the natural re- 
sources of the area, making a detailed eco- 
nomic chart of the region. Maintenance 
will be provided. 


1943 


FINANCIAL PROBLEM 





About 300 men in C.P.S. stated they had 
personal and dependency needs in the last 
N.S.B.R.O. questionnaire. They were tab- 


ulated as follows: 


No specific need stated 102 
Personal, debts, insurance, etc. 90 
Dependency 81 
Clothing 52 
Maintenance 31 
Medical 20 
Furlough, travel expense 17 
Equipment, tools, education 5 


A good many suggestions were submitted 
as to how to handle individual needs with 
special projects earnings far in the lead for 
personal needs with 163 votes. 

Others asked for aid from home and church 
groups or the service committees, salary 
from either the C.P.S. organization or the 
government and extra work during furloughs 
and free time. 

Results of the questionnaire have been re- 
ferred to the administrative agencies which 
are handling financial problems within their 
own camps, 


VICTORY TAX 





In answer to questions on the Victory Tax 
story in the Jan. 15 Reporter: 

The employee has no jurisdiction over the 
five per cent of his wage or salary that is 
deducted by his employer. This must be 
turned over in full by his employer to the 
Internal Revenue Office. 

At the time of payment of the Victory Tax 
in 1944, however, he can credit against it up 
to 25 per cent of the tax if he is single, or 40 
per cent if he is married, provided he has 
bought government bonds up to that amount 
during 1943. 


Series F and G bonds, not designated as 
“war honds” are included in this offer. 


C.P.S. CONFERENCE 





Delegates from the Beltsville, Powellsville 
and Hagerstown camps, and the Sykesville 
and Cheltenham units met Feb. 13 and 14 in 
Baltimore for the third C.P.S. District Con- 
ference. 

Following the lead of the Amherst con- 
ference, the group elected Eli Wismer oi 
Sykesville as camper representative to the 
N.S.B.R.O. Wismer will spend about ten 
days in Washington, attend a Board meeting. 
then report back to his constituent camps. 

The conference recommended: 


That the hospital units meet to discuss the 
practice of nonviolence in the treatment ot 
patients, working out techniques of handling 
patients, relationships with other employes 
and possibilities for group action through in 
tercamp correspondence and conferences 

That Kenneth Morgan (A.F.S.C.) draft a 
proposal for a detached service training pro- 
gram. 

That the N.S.B.R.O. and the Administrative 
agencics help the camps to organize educa- 


THE REPORTER 
N.S.B. CAMP SECTION 





Third in a series of short articles out- 
lining the functions of the N.S.B.R.O. 
section by section. 


Whenever a C.P.S. man comes to camp, 
gets discharged, applies for transfer, misses 
the last bus on his way. back from furlough, 
or even when he decides to spend the day 
in the infirmary because of a sore throat, a 
report finds its way to the camp section of 


the N.S.B.R.O. 


Such detailed responsibilities require the 
efforts of the largest section in the office, 
nine full-time and one part-time members. 
In addition to personnel records, their duties 
include keeping track of all government prop- 
erty in C.P.S.—now about a half million dol- 
lars’ worth—opening new camps, continual 
contact with Selective Service, checking some 
25 different types of forms and reports, mak- 
ing up camp director bulletins and answering 
the flood of requests for discharge, questions 
on camp procedure, etc. 

“We take up where the Advisory Section 
leaves off,” explained J. N. Weaver, head of 
the section. “The Advisory Section tries to 
get them into camp, we try to keep track of 
them once they’re there, then the Special 
Project Section tries to get them out.” 

Keeping track of them, specifically, means 
the duties of Stanley Dotterer who attempts 
to assign new campers, within the narrow 
limits available, to places where they want 
to go. John Reimer is in charge of the gov- 
ernment property record, Donald Smith and 
Frances Cloud maintain the camp personnel 
roster and handle, discharge requests while 
John Showalter and Carl Miller have the job 
of reading and checking camp reports. Dot- 
terer, Reimer, Smith, Showalter and Miller 
are assignees. 


Joe Weaver, with the aid of Jean Enders 
and Grace Yoder, is engaged in co-ordinat- 
ing the different phases of the section and 
integrating its duties with the other sections. 

Much of the importance of the highly de- 
tailed reports and records are sometimes 
questioned by campers who don’t see much 
point in the monthly work reports, furlough 
reports, AWOL reports, daily sick records, 
accident reports, and so forth. It was point- 
ed out, however, that an accurate daily his- 
tory of each man is necessary, partially as a 
protection for the men themselves. - Such 
records would be demanded in any claim a- 
gainst the U. S. Compensation Commission, 
for example. 





tional programs designed to stimulate and 
meet the creative needs of the men. 

The group also discussed the questions of 
government camps, maintenance in special 
prujects and procedure in regard to A.W.O.L. 
eases. 

Harold Row represented the B.S.C., Ken- 
neth Morgan the A.F.S.C., Paul Comly 
French and T. E. Shearer the N.S.B.R.O. 
The Eastern Shore State Hospital, Cam- 
bridge, Md., was unable to send a delegate. 


FARM WORK 





Several proposals for C.P.S. farm werk 
are being considered by the N.S.B.R.O. in an 
attempt to work out something more satis- 
factory than the present emergency farm 
program. 

One plan calls for the expansion of Soil 
Conservation camps so that at least a por- 
tion of the project would be devoted to food 
production. Under this system district su- 
pervisors of the S.C.S. would lease farms to 
be operated by the men. Proceeds from the 
farm might be used for maintenance. This 
plan is now being tried tentatively at the Ha- 
gerstown camps. 

Another plan would be mobile farm units 
traveling in trailers and following the crops. 
Equipment and transportation would be fur- 
nished by the Department of Agriculture. 

A third provides for the assignment o! 
men to the experimental farms of state un'- 
versities and agricultural colleges. Or it 
might be possible to arrange farm camps un- 
der the supervision of the colleges. 

Any or all or none of the proposals may 
be finally adopted. The Special Projects sec- 
tion is confident, however, that some plan 
can be worked out shortly for the quantity 
use of the farmers now in camp. 

Money from campers’ present emergency 
farm work has not been turned over to the 
Treasury, Selective Service reports. The 
funds are still being held by the technical 
agencies and efforts are being made to have 
them placed in a special account and held 
until after the war. 


PRISON VISITORS 





Names of two more prison visitors have 
been tentatively approved by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Prisons, making a total of four out of 
the scores of suggestions sent in by interested 
groups. 

Rev. Cecil Hoffman, F.O.R. member of 
Tucson, Ariz., will visit the Federal Prison 
Camp there while the Rev. Allen Hackett, 
pastor of the First Congregational Church, 
Stamford, Conn., will cover Danbury. It is 
hoped shortly to have visitors approved for 
each of the 21 institutions in which C.O.’s are 
located. 
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PUBLICITY 





From an AP dispatch, Miami, Fla. : 


A youth who fled deep into the Everglades 
with a Bible and some garden seed because 
he didn’t believe in war was held under $250 
bond . . . for failing to file a Selective Serv- 
ice questionnaire. 

He ‘was booked as Harry Hart Holden of 
West Palm Beach, Fla. A. P. Kitchin, agent 
in charge of the F.B.1T. here, quoted a deputy 
sheriff in telling how the youth built a raft 
and poled his way into the depths of the Ever- 
glades. Four days later he reappeared, saying 
his seeds had not sprouted. 

a a ee 

From a New York Times Editorial, after a 
brief description of C.P.S.: 

Here is a sensible, sound, businesslike way 
of dealing with men whom it has been too 
much the custom to regard as fantasts or ex- 
tremists because they happen to be sensi- 
tive on a point of conscience, a trait that 
has been horored since Christianity began. 
Their sincerity has been tested. They are 
self-respecting men. It is pleasant to learn 
of the way they are treated. In the First 
World War, conscientious objectors 
handled less humanely and intelligently. 


were 


. 2. ae 


From the New York -Mirrer, reporting on a 
conference between N.Y. Governer Dewey and 
General Hershey: 

(They) agreed on ‘a three-point program 
to aid the manpower problem: 1. Cut red 
tape hard. 2. Discourage young farmers from 
seeking I-A draft classification “because they 
want to fight for their country.” 3. Transform 
conscientious objectors from an -idle liability 
to an asset by Work as atténdants, laboratory 
assistants, guards and male nurses in mental 
hospitals. 

+ * - 7 

From an editorial, Charlottc, N.C., News: 

In the next war, the way we see the trend, 
the U. S. Government will. take no cogni- 
zance of the rights of conscientious objectors. 
.. . These are not Revolutionary. days when 
a volunteer. soldier’s term expired every few 
months; nor Civil War days when men 
bought their way out of service; nor World 
War I days when conscientious objectors 
were respected for their beliefs. ... The 
country ... simply expects any and all 
Americans to see the war for what it is and 
give up the aititude of the ostrich. 

* * * * 


From the Camp Big Flats newsletter: 


An extra-mural service -program is now 
well underway. Some ten men serve as vol- 
unteer orderlies in the ‘Protestgnt hospital in 
Elmira, one going in each night,at 7,p.m. and 
returning at 11. (The hospital pays for trans- 
portation.) A maintenance man donates his 
services to the Corning Hospital from time 
to time, and the plan is to°have a niainte- 
nance crew at the Catholic hospital in EI- 
mira one day a week. Last Sunday five men 
gave blood for a civilian blood bank in El+ 
mira. Such donation will be made each 
week. Notices for Big Flats churches are 
now printed by several C.P.S. men who use 
the camp mimeograph. 


THE REPORTER 
GOVERNMENT NOTES 





(Continued ) 


istrant is entitled to take an appeal straight 
to the President without having to apply for 
the right through either General Hershey or 
the state director. (Section 628.2) 


Such an appeal should be made within ten 
days although the local board may still per- 
mit a later appeal to the President if it is sat- 
isfied that the delay “was due to the lack of 
understanding of the right to appeal or to 
some cause beyond the control of such per- 
son. Unless the local board permits such an 
appeal the right of such persons to appeal to 
the President shall terminate at the end of 
the ten-day period herein provided.” 


* * * * 


Cause of much concern to the country’s 
theological schools is the Selective Service 
ruling that a man cannot apply for a minis- 
terial deferment (IV-D) until he has com- 
pleted two years of college. With 18 and 19- 
year-olds now being drafted, many boys who 
might otherwise enter seminaries are being 
inducted before they are eligible to apply for 
a IV-D, and a serious ministerial shortage is 
feared. 

In addition to the N.S.B.R.O., many sem- 
inary groups are working on the problem, 
particularly Dr. Gould Wickey representing 
the American Ass’n of Theological Schools. 
It.is hoped that the ruling can be changed 
at least to bring it into line with premedical 
students who have only to complete one year 
of college to become eligible for deferment 
for further training. 


* *+ * * 


Several Selective Service Act amendments 
to defer by law farm workets and to furlough 
farmers now in the army are now being con- 
side-ed by Congress. The amendments are 
bemg strongly pushed by the so-called farm 
bloc in Congress although Selective Service 
and the War Manpower Commission have 
opposed such legislation. 

Some observers believe that the-farm meas- 
ures, if passed, would speed up considerably 
the induction of fathers in other classifica- 
tions since the armed forces will get the men 
somewhere and there is little indication that 
the induction process will be slowed down. 


IN AFRICA 





Another C.O. has been commended for 
bravery under fire, this time in North Africa. 

The objector is’ Charles S. :Satterthwait, 
Jr., 21-year-old Birdsboro, Pa., Friend who 
registered as a conscientious objector but 
later joined the American Field Service as an 
ambulance driver with the British Eighth 
Army. 

Satterthwait’s. ambulance was machine 
gunned by a German plane, according to 
newspaper accounts. He stopped and car- 
ried the. wounded men to safety, then re- 
turned to extinguish the fire in the ambulance. 


GOVERNMENT CAMPS 





Only 14 camps have sent in nominations 
for a government camp committee, following 
the suggestion of the N.S.B.R.Q. that inter- 
ested men get together and work out a pre- 
sentable plan. Three camps stated definitely 
that they weren’t interested. 


The 23 nominees are now urged to select a 
final committee out of their number and sub- 
mit suggestions as to where and how they 
should meet. The N.S.B.R.O., while stating 
that it wishes to avoid any hint of undue in- 
fluence over the committee, will aid if possible 
in setting a meeting place and time. 


The committee will be supplied with the 
original answers to the government camp 
questionnaires in their attempt to find a work- 
able prospectus. 


One nomination each was submitted by 
Camps Camino, Walhalla and Santa Barbara, 
while the following camps suggested 
names apiece: 


two 


Waldport, Kane, Powellsville, Belton, Mar- 
ietta, Magnolia, Downey, Beltsville, L nd- 
hurst and Coshocton. 


N.S.B. ADDITIONS 





Gordon Alderfer, an assignee from Camp 
Belton, Mont., has joined the staff of the 
N.S.B.R.O. to assist in the Special Projects 
Section. 


Other newcomers are Velma Roth and 
Grace Yoder, secretaries. 





The Satterthwait case caused considerable 
mention in the newspapers last year when 
his father, as the result of his son’s stand, 
resigned from the Lansdowne Friends Meet- 
ing to join the army. Charles’ brother Ar- 
nold is now serving a sentence at Danbury 
as a non-registrant. 


In the American Field Service, Satterthwait 
is classed as a noncombatant, has no rank 
and receives no pay. 








